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The Christian’s Work 


NLY for a minority of men and women is the adoption of 

a career a matter of free and clear choice. For the vast 
majority the work in which they find themselves engaged 
has been determined for them by tradition, circumstances or 
accident, by the necessity of earning a living or of maintain- 
ing those dependent on them. It is obvious that there are 
strong religious reasons for the choice of one secular occupation 
rather than another. All such jobs, so long as they are meeting 
the real needs of human society, afford an opportunity for the 
service of God and man. What the Christian has to demand 
in regard to every form of work is that it should minister di- 
rectly or indirectly to the satisfaction of a genuine human need 
and that it should not deny or frustrate the realization of a 
man’s Or a woman’s true manhood or womanhood as a person 
responsible to God and living in love and charity with his fellows. 
These demands may seem simple, but their honest acceptance 
would result 
of work. 


in far-reaching changes in existing forms 
A Christian doctrine of work will not be a new kind 
of theological dope. The one thing that a valid theological 
doctrine of work will not do is to tell the great mass of men that 
God wants them to go on doing for theological reasons what 
they are already doing for economic reasons. When a true 
Christian doctrine of work has been formulated, it will be some- 
thing that many people will not care for at all. The Christian 
doctrine of anything human must not only illuminate it with 
meaning but also be a criticism of its existing forms.—J. H. 
OLDHAM in Work in Modern Society, just published for the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches by 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Should There Be Nominations From the Floor? 





Question Is Raised 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. . Sometime ago, our Session adopted 
a plan for the election of Elders and Dea- 
cons. Three of the articles of the plan 
are as follows: 


“9-That a nominating committee be ap- 
pointed by the Session, consisting of two 
members from the Session, two from the 
Diaconate, two from the Women of the 
Church, two from the Congregation, with 
the pastor as ex officio member. 

“10—That blanks for suggested nomina- 
tions be provided and furnished the resi- 
dent church membership at least two 
weeks prior to the date of election, with 
the request that they be returned immedi- 
ately to the Nominating Committee for 
their careful consideration. 

“11—That the nominating committee 
shall present to the congregation to be 
voned on, two names for each office to be 
filled.” 


This plan was presented to the congre- 
gation without any word of explanation 
that no nominations would be permitted 
from the floor after the nominating com- 
mittee made its report. There are many 
members of the congregation who assumed 
that after the nominating committee made 
its report nominations would be permitted 
from the floor as provided for in “Robert's 
Rules of Order” which says, “when the 
committee makes its report, which consists 
of the ticket, the chair asks if there are 
any other nominations, when they may 
be made from the floor.” Under the above 
plan it has been pointed out that the nomi- 
nating committee is bound in no way to 
recommend any of the names suggested 
by the congregation. The sending out of 
blanks to the congregation simply makes 
the congregation feel that they are having 
a part in the election and by putting this 
step in the plan helped pass the plan as 
a whole, 

Is not the above plan contrary to the 
democratic principles of the Presbyterian 
Church (if there are any left) and to a 
free people, to the Book of Church Order 
and to Robert’s Rules of Order? Is it 
democratic to have any church controlled 
by nine people? Is it Christian? Is it safe 
for the life of the church? . 

If you should pass this letter on to your 
Editors’ Letter page in THE OUTLOOK for 
some outside reaction I ask that you delete 
the name of the town and my name for the 
reason that I am ashamed to admit to the 
world that our local church is going back- 
ward rather than forward with democracy. 

—ELDER. 


@READERS’ COMMENTS on this and all 
items on this page will be better if kept 
under 300 words. (An additional comment 
on the foregoing subject will be found on 
page 8.) 


Howl 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Seems to me Brother James Francis 
Miller is a bit too conclusive in his letter 
to THE OUTLOOK (Oct. 9). 

My grandfather used to tell his grand- 
children of a time when dogs molested 
some sheep one night and the farmer shot 
an old squirrel rifle in the direction of the 
fleeing dogs through the darkness. One 
dog raised a terrible howl. Next day a 
dog’s tail was found near the place the 
farmer had shot. Grandfather always 
ended his story by asking, “Now which 
dog raised the howl?” 

I like your paper so very much for your 
bravely facing issues as you did in the edi- 
torial, “They Suborned Men” (Sept. 11). 

J. LESLIE BELL. 

Weston, Ohio. 


Corrected Minutes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

At the time this was written the Minutes 
of the 90th General Assembly had been 
distributed six weeks. Notice has been 
received from various ministers that their 
copies were defective, in that a section was 
missing. This section is a part of the sta- 
tistical reports of presbyteries in the 
synods of Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Each person who received a copy of the 
Minutes is requested to examine it, and if 
found to be defective return it to me, bear- 
ing the word “BOOK.” Postage will be 
12c. Also, send me a postcard notice. I 
will replace the defective copy with one 
that is perfect. Please do this at once in 
order that I may know the number of 
copies for which the printer will owe re- 
imbursement. 

The following corrections 
made by owners of Minutes: 

Page 3. Add to directory of General 
Council: Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 

Page 9. Line 6: Substitute Rev. Sidney 
A. Gates for Rev. I. M. Ellis. 

Page 13. Under Stillman College, change 


should be 


degree of J. E. Bryan from Ph. D. to LL, pf. 
Page 270. Transfer Robert C. Vaughan, 
Jr. to Roanoke Presbytery, page 276. 
(Make corrections in number of ministers, 
Page 339. Add: “Gulfport, Fla., St. Johng 
Pby. 1947” below Gulf, Tex. 


Page 342. Lashmett, W. Va. should be 
Lashmeet. 
Page 367. Davis, Roy L. Under occupa- 


tion, change “Syn. Dire.” to “Exec. Sec. of 
Syn.” 

Page 382. Mitchell, John L. Under oc- 
cupation, change “H. R.” to “P”. 

Page 399. Castner, Chas. B. Correct 
street address to 4002 Napanee Road. 

It is possible that other mistakes have 
been discovered. If so, kindly advise me 
and I will issue a supplemental errata 
sheet, 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 

701 Henry Grady Bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Lacked Judgment, Sense and Grace 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

If Joseph R. Woody, one of our church’s 
missionaries which we (liberals and con- 
servatives) are all helping to support, has 
such poor judgment as to write such a let- 
ter as you published in the September 25 
OUTLOOK, surely you should have had the 
geod sense and grace to spare our church 
the foolish controversy and bad feeling 
which such an unfair statement could en- 
gender. EDWIN W. ALBRIGHT. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Coming Soon... 


CHANGES I 





the time—is valuable. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





Dr. Lingle, well known throughout the church for his long and rich serv- 
ice, who for some years wrote a weekly page for this paper’s predecessor before 
beginning with the Christian Observer, was asked by our editors to write three 
articles on important changes which he has seen in the church during his life- 
time. 


He has complied, with the following articles which will appear here soon: 





Your paid-up subscription to THE OUTLOOK during this time—and all 
You will not want to miss a single issue. 


In addition: the Southerners Look at the South series; 
the Church Workers series—coming later, etc., etc. 


HAVE SEEN 


. . . by Walter L. Lingle 


CHANGES I HAVE SEEN 


IN . 


I. (1) The Position and 
Work of Women in 
the Church. 


II. (2) The Bible and Scien- 
tific Theories. 


(3) The Church’s Attitude 
Toward the Confes- 
sion of Faith 


(4) Inspiration of 
Scriptures. 


the 


Ill. (5) Theological Education. 
(6) Worship. 
(7) The Minister. 


(8) Preaching. 


© 1N.6thSt. © Richmond 19, Va. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
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Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 
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Directors Support Lofquist 


Strong Reply Given in Face of Attack by Legionnaires 


Leaders of the Mission oi the Good 
Samaritan have met the recent attack 
made upon their chaplain, Henry V. 
Lofquist, when Asheville, N. C., legion- 
naires protested his service because of 


his pacifist point of view (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 2). 
These members of the Missions’ 


executive committee, made up of some 
of the leading citizens of Asheville, ad- 
dressed a letter to the president of the 
Community Chest, deploring the ‘‘em- 
barrassment and deep grief the incident 
has caused (Mr. Lofquist) and his 
family, the damage it has done to the 
Mission of the Good Samaritan, and the 
irreparable injury which has been done 
to the Community Chest campaign.”’ 
They told of Mr. Lofquist’s World 
War I record, his five years in the re- 
serve, his chaplaincy of the Mobile, Ala., 


New Missionaries Named by Board 


post of the Legion and chaplaincy for 
the Legion in the State of Alabama. 

Membership in a pacifist group, they 
said, is not prejudicial to the service 
of a man in any of the denominations; 
moreover, they said, ‘‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment protects a man in this right.”’ 

They knew the chaplain’s views when 
he took his present work, they say, and, 
though the nation was at war, they 
egreed that his views did not disqualify 
him from the work. During the seven 
years of his service, they report, not a 
single complaint has been raised by any- 
one because of this fact. 

The letter is concluded with these 
questions: “In the light of these facts, 
is it patriotism to publicly attack and 
crucify such a public servant? Is this 
ill-considered, ill-timed attack protect- 
ing the community and the nation from 
a dangerous citizen?” 


Seven Are Given Appointments; One Delayed by Polio 


New appointees of the Board of World 
Missions include: 

John O. Barksdale, Union Seminary 
graduate, now studying at Cambridge 
University, England, whose field of serv- 
ice has not been determined; 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald Dilworth, of 
Idyllwild, Calif., who will serve under 
the united Andean-Indian mission to 
Ecuador; 

Sara Dixon, Hendersonville, N. C., 
who has been teaching at Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, will be an evan- 
gelistic and educational missionary to 
Mexico; 

Dr. Hugh Gaston King _ English, 
Dallas, Texas, who planned to study at 
Union Seminary in Virginia for a term 
before going as a medical missionary to 
the Belgian Congo. As he was packing 


to leave for the seminary, he. was 
stricken with polio and is now in the 
Texas Children’s Hospital in Dallas, 
where he served for two years as, resi- 
dent physician. 


Jane Southerland, Chickasaw, Ala., 
Assembly’s Training School graduate of 
1948, will go as a medical technician 
at the Sanatorio ‘“‘La Luz” in Morelia, 
Mexico. 


Louise Agnes Duff, who served for 
twenty years as secretary of the board 
of education in Ferndale, Mich., was 
with the Woman’s Army Corps during 
the recent war with service in Labrador 
and Wales and for 20 months in Tokyo, 
will become matron-dietitian at the cen- 
tral school for missionaries children in 
the Belgian Congo. 


United Lutherans to 
Join New Council in 


Unprecedented Step 


Also Working Toward 
Common Service Book 


Des Moines (RNS) —The United 
Lutheran Church in America took an un- 
precedented action here when it voted 
to assume full membership in the new 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A. 

By an overwhelming standing vote, 
the 600 delegates to the 17th biennial 
convention approved a recommendation 
by the church’s executive board which 
commits the church for the first time in 
its thirty-two year history to unqualified 
membership in an interdenominational 
agency. Less than twenty-five delegates 
stood in opposition to the proposal. 

The ULCA is the third Lutheran body 
to become a constituting member of the 
National Council, which will be formed 
at Cleveland in November with the 
merger of major interdenominational 
ageneies. The Augustana Lutheran 
Church and the Danish Lutheran Church 
previously had voted to join. The ULCA 
is the largest Lutheran body in America, 
with a membership of nearly two mil- 
lion. 

One form of worship, on both liturgy 
and hymns, will be used by- many 
Lutheran churches in the United States 
and Canada when a single and complete 
Common Service Book is published in 
the near future, delegates to the con- 
vention learned. 

According to Luther D. Reed of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman of the Joint Com- 
missions on the Liturgy and Hymnal, in 
which six Lutheran church bodies are co- 
operating, the volume will probably be 
published in 1954. It will mark the first 
time in the history of American Luth- 
eranism that agreement has been 
reached in the area of public worship. 


Texas Sets $5,500, Kentucky Synod Approves ICU 


The Synod of Texas, meeting in 
Brownsville, voted unanimously to place 
the International Christian University 
proposed for Japan in its budget for 
$5,500 for next year as the seventh 
Assembly cause. 

The Synod’s action was the adoption 
of an overture from the Presbytery of 
Mid-Texas. 


It was estimated that the $5,500 item 
was Texas’ share of the original $50,- 
000 which had been requested of the 


Board of World Missions, which the 
Board indicated it was unable to pay. 
Under Texas’ plan with its central treas- 
ury, it is considered certain that the 
full sum will be realized. 


The Synod of Kentucky voted ap- 


proval of the Japanese International 
Christian University at its recent meet- 
ing, adopting a resolution that it ‘‘go 
on record as approving the purpose and 
plans of the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan and encourage our peo- 
ple to support this university finan- 
cially.’’ 








Vocation Department Is Set Up 
By Board of Education 


Significant actions in the Division of 
Higher Education were taken at the re- 
cent quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Education. Among these were: 

Creation of a Department of Chris- 
tian Vocation, which will project a 
broadly-conceived guidance program in 
a church-wide service, and election of a 
director whose name will be announced 
upon his acceptance. 

The division is seeking to establish 
six annual Presbyterian graduate fellow- 
ships, preferably for foreign study, 
which will be open to seminary, train- 
ing school and college professors, stu- 
dent workers and pastors. It is under- 
stood that these will be generous fel- 
lowships and recipients will be chosen 
on a strict merit basis. 

Plans were approved looking toward 
the enlargement at Montreat of the an- 
nual meeting of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South into a 
pan-Presbyterian and Reformed educa- 
tional meeting for North America. 

The director of student work is now 
to be called the director of Campus 
Christian Life. 

These recommendations were made 
by the division’s new secretary, Hunter 
B. Blakely. 

Other actions or reports of the Board 
included: 

Re-issuing invitations to the profes- 
sors of religious education in the theo- 
logical seminaries to meet with Board 
representatives annually; 

The name of Vacation Bible Schools 
was changed officially to Vacation 
Church Schools, to conform to general 
practice of other churches. 

Action on the request by Montreat 


trustees to set up and operate a young 
people’s conference at Montreat was de- 
ferred to a later meeting when Montreat 
representatives will be present. 

The new monthly Board publication, 
“Presbyterian Action in Church, School 
and Home,” will be delayed in its ap- 
pearance until April 1. The Dallas 
building, now under construction, will 
probably not be ready before March. 

Sales of books and periodicals were 
reported continually increasing but ris- 
ing costs are decreasing profits. 


SOUTHERNERS LOOK AT THE 
SOUTH 


NEXT IN THE SERIES—The South’s 
Racial Policy. Benjamin E. Mays, Presi- 
dent, Morehouse College, November 6. 


Hromadka Heads Divided Hus 
Theological Faculty in Prague 


Hus Theological Faculty in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, has been divided into 
two independent faculties, effective be- 
ginning with the next school year, ac- 
cording to word received in Geneva re- 
cently. The original faculty served not 
only Protestant but Czechoslovak 
Churches. 

Professor Joseph L. Hromadka is the 
dean of the faculty which is to serve 
the needs of all Protestant Churches 
in Bohemia and Moravia. This faculty 
will be entitled Comenius Evangelical 
Theological Faculty. The staff is being 
enlarged to serve smaller churches 
which used to have colleges of their 
own but have had to discontinue them. 

The Comenius Faculty will probably 
be the largest theological faculty in 
Czechoslovakia with 40 to 50 students 


THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





expected to enroll the first year. (EPS, 
Geneva.) 


Vienna (RNS)—Four newly-appointed 
rectors of State-controlled Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
theological faculties in Czechoslovakia 
gave formal oaths of allegiance at a 
ceremony in Prague. The ceremony 
was attended by Joseph Plojhar, sus- 
pended Catholic priest who holds the 
post of Minister of Health. 

The rectors, who gave their pledges 
to Zdenek Fierlinger, head of the State 
church office, agreed to ‘serve loyally 
the people’s democratic regime in build- 
ing socialism.’’ 

Subscribing to the oath were Dr. 
Vojtech Sanda, head of the Roman 
Catholic St. Cyril and St. Methodius 
Theological Faculty; Dr. Joseph L. 
Hromadka, dean of Jan Amos Komen- 
sky Evangelical Theological Faculty; 
Dr. Joseph Hradil, head of the Ortho- 
dox- Faculty; and Dr. Frantisek Hnik, 
rector of the Jan Hus Czechoslovak 
Theological Faculty. All the faculties 
are located in Prague. 

It was announced that the school 
year had officially opened on October 3 
with 200 students enrolled in the Catho- 
lic faculty in Prague. There is a sec- 
ond State-controlled Catholic seminary 
in Bratislava, but the number of stu- 
dents registered has not been reported. 

Dr. Hromadka was formerly dean of 
the Jan Hus Theological Faculty at 
Charles University. Dr. Hnik, who was 
a professor in the same faculty, belongs 
to the Czechoslovak Church and served 
as secretary of the Czech church re- 
construction committee, 

The Orthodox theological faculty is 
the first of its kind ever set up in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Leading Men to Jesus Christ 


Sunday, October 22, as a Day of 
Fasting and Prayer for Evangel- 
ism. If that day is to be meaningful, 
if we are to experience a real Pente- 


T HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY has set 


cost with an outpouring of the Spirit 
and the adding to the church daily of 
such as are saved, then ministers, offi- 
cers, and members must continue in 
supplication and prayer and seek to be- 
come agents of salvation. The church 
of Jesus Christ our Savior has three 
tasks: to win disciples, to train dis- 
ciples, and to put disciples to work. 
Evangelism, Education, and Christian 
Service constitute the program of the 
church. The primary task, necessary 
before any other task can be attempted, 
is to lead men to accept Jesus Christ 





*Moderator of the 90th Presbyterian, 
US. General Assembly. 


+ 


By B. R. LACY, Jr.* 
x 


as Savior and Lord. 
to have no other task. 

The minister is presumably the leader 
in the church’s program of evangelism. 
John Williams, Archbishop of York, 
and Lord Keeper during the reign of 
Charles I, said at the end of an active 
life: 


To fail in this ig 


“T have passed through many places 
of honour and trust, both in church 
and state, more than that of any of 
my order in England this seventy years 
before, but were I but assured that by 
my preaching [I had converted but one 
soul unto God, I should take therein 
more spiritual joy and comfort than in 
all the honours and offices which have 
been bestowed upon me.” 


How many of those who are ordained 


to seek and find the sheep that are lost 
spend their time in efforts that lead to 
honors and offices and fail either our- 
selves to win men to Christ or inspire 
our people to do so! The Assembly’s 
call to fasting and prayer should be 
heard by the ordained leaders of the 
congregations of Christ’s flock. 

But we all know that the vast ma- 
jority of Christians count someone other 
than ministers as the ones who led them 
to Christ. Fathers, mothers, wives, 
friends, teachers, even strangers, con- 
stitute the group whose influence and 
example, whose prayers and words have 
made Christ and his saving power a 
reality in the lives of believers every- 
where. 

Let us in penitence and faith unitedly 
seek God’s blessing upon our church 
that she may become the agent in rais- 
ing up many precious souls for his 
Kingdom. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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SOUTHERNERS LOOK AT THE SOUTH £i ewer. 


SOME CHANGES IN THE 
USE OF THE LAND 


By ARTHUR RAPER 


REAT CHANGES are taking place 
in the use of the land in the 
Southern states. More farm land 

is being devoted to livestock production, 
and less farm land to cotton; more of 
it is being operated by landowning 
farmers, and less of it by dependent 
tenants and farm wage workers; more 
of it is being worked with power-driven 
machinery, and less of it by one-horse 
equipment and hand tools. These 
changes are occurring in response to the 
increase of mechanization, and the rela- 
tive prosperity of farm people in recent 
years. All of these changes are closely 
related to the widespread desire of 
Southern farm people to have more 
household conveniences and to raise 
their levels of living in general. 

In discussing the changes in the use 
of the land in the South, especial atten- 
tion is here given to the 15-year period 
from 1930 during the depression to 1945 
when the last available general agricul- 
tural census was taken and attention is 
called to the general direction and rate 
of change since 1945. That is, while 
our exact data are for the 1930-45 
period, our discussion will cover the 
1930-50 period in a general way. The 
South, as used in this article, means the 
13 States from Virginia around to Texas 





About the Author 


Dr. Raper was born in Davidson 
County, North Carolina. He is a 
graduate of the University of North 
Carolina (A. B., Ph. D.) and of Van- 
derbilt (M. A.) From 1926 to 1939 
he was the research secretary of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation in Atlanta and from 1932 to 
1939 was acting professor of sociology 
at Agnes Scott College. In 1939-40 
he was on the staff of the Carnegie 
Corporation for the study of the 
Negro in America. Since that time 
he has been in Washington in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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ments for governmental and _ social 
agencies in line with his special 
training and competence.. He is the 
author of: Tragedy of Lynching, 
Preface to Peasantry, Sharecroppers 
All, Tenants of the Almighty, 
Regional Patterns of Rural Life, and, 
with others, of Rural Life in the U. S. 
He makes his home in Vienna, Va. 
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and Oklahoma. In these States, in 1945, 
were 2,732,924 farm operators, or 47 
per cent of the total number of farmers 
in the United States. 


More Livestock—Less Cotton 


The general increase of livestock and 
decrease of cotton in the South is re- 
flected in overall figures: hay acreage 
increased 46 per cent from 1930 to 1945, 
while cotton decreased 57 per cent. In 
1930 the acreage of hay was less than 
a fifth that of cotton, while in 1945 it 
was three-fifths that of cotton. During 
this 15-year period, the number of cattle 
in the South increased 72 per cent. 

These overall figures, while signifi- 
cant, vary by localities, for in some areas 
livestock has increased little or none and 
row crops have not decreased, as in the 
Mississippi Delta, for instance. In other 
areas marked shifts have occurred, as 
in the central portions of Alabama and 
in east central Mississippi, where live- 
stock farming has taken first place over 
cotton. But, broadly speaking, the over- 
all figures give evidence of a basic trend 
away from cotton and toward livestock, 
a change that has long been advocated 
by agriculturalists. 

Another trend in land use in the 
South, also long advocated, has been the 
gradual decrease in the acreage of crop 
land and woodland burned over each 
year. One still sees scores of fires in 
the fields and woods each spring, in 
some sections. In others there are prac- 
tically no fires. Until rather recent 
years most farmers piled and burned 
last year’s corn and cotton stalks, and 
let fire run through old-field pastures to 
prepare the way for new grass. Now, 
hopefully, more and more farmers are 
plowing under their old stalks and grass. 
and carefully keeping fires out of the 
sedgebrush to protect the young volun- 
teer pines, which grow rapidly into saw- 
able timber in most parts of the South. 

Despite recent gains, there is still 
much careless exploitation of soil and 
timber resources. In some localities the 
loss of soil fertility continues unchecked 
or has at best but been slowed down. 
In others, effective reconstruction of soil 
and timber resources is in evidence. 
Whenever an observer comes into one of 
these more encouraging localities, he is 
readily aware of it, for there is very lit- 
tle bare land in winter, practically all of 
the hilly fields are terraced and the run 
off strips are in permanent sod, and row 
crops are planted only on the more level 
land and are often planted on the con- 
tour. Forest fires are less in evidence 
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in these localities and, broadly speak- 
ing farm buildings have more paint, 
churches and schools are better main- 
tained, and crossroad stores, along with 
everything else, look more prosperous. 


More Farm Owners—Fewer Farm 
Tenants 

In the 15-year period from 1930 to 
1945 great changes took place in matters 
of farm tenure. The number of land- 
owning operators increased 20 per cent, 
whereas tenants decreased 35 per cent. 
It is generally reported by informed peo- 
ple that the decrease in the number of 
farm tenants has continued since 1945. 

The greatest decrease of tenants oc- 
curred among the more dependent types 
of tenants, especially sharecroppers. 
They showed a decrease of 42 per cent 
as compared with a decrease of 30 per 
cent for all other types of tenants. Geo- 
graphically, the decrease of tenants was 
greatest in the newer western parts of 
the South and was the least in the older 
eastern States. 

A great and notable shift occurred in 
the racial identity of the farm operators 
in this 15 year period. In 1930, white 
farmers made up 72 per cent of all 
farmers in the South whereas in 1945 
they represented 76 per cent. Con- 
versely Negroes accounted for 28 per 
cent of all farmers in 1930 and 24 per 
cent in 1945. 

The greatest changes of all occurred 
in the figures by race and tenure. For 
instance, the number of white owner op- 
erators during this 15-year period in- 
creased 22 per cent, and the number of 
white tenants decreased 37 per cent. 
The number of Negro owner-operators 
increased 4 per cent, and the number of 
Negro tenants decreased 32 per cent. 

Here we see some parallels and some 
contrasts. The parallels are that in 
each race the number of owners in- 
creased and the number of tenants de- 
creased. The contrasts are that the rate 
of increase of ownership was much 
larger in the white group than among 
the Negroes, whereas the proportionate 
decrease was greater among _ white 
tenants than among the Negro tenants. 
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Even so, the number of Negro farmers 
as a whole showed the greater percent- 
age decrease (25 per cent as compared 
with a white decrease of 6 per cent) be- 
cause of the vastly higher proportion of 
tenancy among Negroes at the beginning 
of the period (80 per cent as compared 
with 48 per cent for the whites.) 

To summarize: during these 15 years, 
the total number of farm operators de- 
creased. The greatest decreases oc- 
curred among the non-owning, non- 
white elements of the population. 

Despite these changes, there is still 
much landlessness among farm opera- 
tors in the South, in both racial groups. 
At the time of the last agricultural 
census, in 1945, tenants accounted for 
32 per cent of all white farmers and 72 
per cent of all Negro farmers. 

Hepefully, there is some indication 
that as livestock farming expands and 
the use of farm machinery increases, a 
smaller proportion of the farm tenant 
families will operate as croppers and a 
larger proportion of them will become 
identified with the more independent 
types of tenancy—already rather preva- 
lent in most parts of the country where 
livestock farming and/or mechanization 
is older and more extensive than in the 
South. 


Farm Mechanization Has Increased 


Mechanization of farming in recent 
years has increased at a more rapid 
rate in the South than in any other 
part of the United States. Between 
1930 and 1945, the proportion of 
farms in the South with tractors in- 
creased 224 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 121 per cent in the re- 
mainder of the country. Further than 
this, the greatest relative increase in the 
region since 1940 has occurred in the 
older eastern parts of the South where 
farm machinery is still less in evidence 
than elsewhere in the Nation. During 
the 5-year period ending in 1945, the 
rate of increase was 73 per cent in the 
South, and 36 per cent in the remainder 
of the United States. Farms with trac- 
tors in Texas and Oklahoma increased 
51 per cent; in Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi 84 per cent, and in the re- 
maining 8 Southern States, 110 per cent. 
The same general trend is believed to 
have continued since 1945. 

In looking at the rate of increase of 
tractors on farms in the various South- 
ern States, it should be remembered that 
percentage increases have been so great 
mainly because such a relatively small 
proportion of Southern farms have trac- 
tors. For, despite the great percentage 
gains during the 5-year period ending 
in 1945, only in Oklahoma and Texas, in 
1945, did as large a proportion of the 
farms have tractors as was true of the 
country as a whole, roughly 35 per cent: 
in the remainder of the South there were 
tractors on less than 9 per cent of the 
farms. 

Since 1945 the number of farm trac- 
tors has continued to increase relatively 
more rapidly in the South than else 
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where but a large proportion of the farm 
work in this region, particularly in the 
older parts of it, is still done with one- 
horse equipment and hand labor. This 
hand labor naturally continues to be 
identified with low family incomes and 
low levels of living. 


Some Effects of Mechanization and 
Diversification 


Mechanization is having a tremendous 
influence on the uses made of the land, 
on the number of farm operators, and on 
the tenure arrangements under which 
families now farm. The overall decrease 
in the number of farm operators in the 
South has been affected, among other in- 
fluences, by the shift from row crops to 
livestock farming. For, in either mech- 
anization or livestock farming, a given 
tract of land utilizes the labor of a 
smaller number of people than was true 
with cotton. The reverse side of the pic- 
ture is that, generally speaking, the 
level of living is likely to rise for the 
smaller number of people who do remain 
on the land. 

Increased mechanization and livestock 
farming also affect tenure arrangements. 
For farm tenancy—particularly share- 
cropping—does not fit in nearly so well 
with the use of farm machinery and with 
livestock farming as with traditional 
cotton farming. It is natural, therefore, 
that the greatest decrease of farm opera- 
tors has occurred in the areas where 
mechanization and livestock farming are 
farthest advanced, and that the greatest 
decreases of farm operators has occurred 
in the more dependent types of farm 
tenancy. 

Along with more livestock, mechani- 
zation, and farm ownership in the South 


& 
STONEY CREEK CHURCHYARD 


What sounds are native to the ancient 
peace 

Of ground that speaks the faith of 
neighbor church, 

Beyond the tranquil echoes hymns re- 
lease 

To misty chorus birds on dawn’s high 
perch, 

And shrewd night music droned by little 
things? 

Nor does the splendor of the place de- 
mand 

More art than silver flute from passing 
wings. 

Yet heart could wish that by some twi- 
light spanned, 

The patient old astonished ground might 
hear 

The sudden dip of rapture through the 
grove, 

The pealing joy of heaven drawing near, 

Where sweeps the chariot that Schubert 
drove; 

Enthralling by the grandeur of his dying 
Spring 

The very elegies the thrush will sing. 

JOHN M. WALKER, Jr. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


has come generally a somewhat higher 
level of living. As measured by a 
combination of four items (presence of 
electricity, telephones, automobiles, and 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded), the level of living of farm op- 
erators showed a greater percentage in- 
crease in the South, between 1940 and 
1945, than any other part of the country. 
The Nation as a whole showed an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in the five-year 
period; the South showed an increase of 
33 per cent, with increases of more than 
40 per cent in each of five States in the 
Deep Sout h—Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia. 


Importance of Farm Ownership 


There is evidence that Southern peo- 
ple are deciding what kind of use they 
want to make of the land, the type of 
farming they prefer to do, and the rela- 
tionship that they themselves want to 
hold to the land they use. Land owner- 
ship has long been prized by the landed 
families; and it is being demonstrated 
that numerous farm tenant families 
value the opportunity to become land- 
owners. The experience of the Farm 
Ownership program of the Farmers 
Home Administration makes it clear, in 
one county after another throughout the 
South, that there are tenant families in 
each county who prize land ownership 
very highly. More than this, during the 
prosperous recent years, a much larger 
number of farm tenant families have ar- 
ranged to buy farms with their own re- 
sources. 

There remain, in the face of these 
hopeful recent trends, great areas of 
neglect and underdevelopment. Most of 
the rivers when in flood are still heavily 
laden with soil from the hills. Fires in 
sedge fields kill unnumbered pine seed- 
lings each spring. Many children are 
of low vitality because of chronic hook- 
worm infestation and poor diets. But 
again the overall trends are in the right 
direction. There is, as reported by 
Public Health officials, less hookworm 
infestation than earlier; malaria is be- 
ing gradually eradicated; malnutrition 
is far less in evidence; pellagra is now 
rare; and health services are being gen- 
erally expanded and improved. 

On one problem relatively little has 
yet been done, namely, the limited op- 
portunities of making a livelihood that 
are available to ex-farm tenants, espe- 
cially sharecroppers. Any advance that 
is made in the general educational and 
health services of the rural people of the 
South will be of especial value to erst- 
while farm people in making a _ suc- 
cessful adjustment to new conditions, 
whether outside or inside the region. 

Southern people look at the record of 
recent years with considerable satisfac- 
tion. The trends in land use, as in many 
other areas of life, are to their liking. 
The people are generally optimistic as 
livestock farming expands, as more farm 
machinery is used, as landownership in- 
creases, and as levels of living continue 
to rise. 
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@ A layman who has observed practices in many 
churches offers a few suggestions for improvement 


The Church Service 


ECAUSE of the nature of his 

duties a national moderator must 

attend several hundred church 
services. If he is a careful observer 
he will note marked and sometimes 
painful differences in the methods of 
conducting church services. It may be 
helpful to note some of the good and 
pad points. 

The Initial Atmosphere. There is al- 
most an unbelievable amount of differ- 
ence in the atmosphere which one feels 
upon entering a church. In some 
churches one finds people talking au- 
dibly in the pews while waiting for the 
service to begin, with little groups 
chatting in the narthex. In other there 
is a quiet stillness, as if the people 
really feel that they were in a holy place 
and that they were there to worship a 
loving and infinite God. There is no 
substitute for a true atmosphere of 
quiet worship at the beginning of a 
church service. 

Seating the People. People can be 
seated in a way that is careless and 
planless, or with courtesy and planned 
dignity. It is at this point that the dea- 
cons can make a most helpful contri- 
bution by seeing to it that a deacon is 
stationed in each aisle and that every 
worshipper is escorted to his seat in a 
pleasant, quiet and dignified manner. 
A flower, such as a carnation, worn by 
each deacon helps, as does also some- 
thing like a military orderliness in their 
stationing and posture. In one church 
the six deacon ushers had been thought- 
fully and uniformly provided with 
yellow chrysanthemums but when [I ar- 
rived all six bedecked deacons stood in 
the narthex studying photographs taken 
on a summer cruise while people seated 
themselves as best they could, and while 
1 sought with difficulty to find some- 
one who would locate the minister for 
me. 

In one church where the ushering 
was ideal [ noted two points especially. 
When a worshipper would flop himself 
down selfishly at the aisle end of an 
empty pew the escorting usher would 
quietly whisper to him to move to the 
inner end of the pew so as to facilitate 
the seating of others. It is almost the 
Presbyterian rule instead of the excep- 
tion to let a person occupy the outer 
end seat, letting others climb or scram- 
ble over him or her as best they can. 
The second point was that the ushers 
strung a green silken rope across the 
entrances to the rear pews until the 
front pews were filled, with the result 
that it was the rear pews, and not the 
front pews, that were vacant. 

The Choir. Nothing adds more to 
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the dignity and impressiveness of a 
church service than a right spiritual 
attitude on the part of the choir. Is 
there a Presbyterian who has not seen 
actual laughing or giggling among the 
members of the choir? In one Penn- 
sylvania choir two members chewed 
gum incessantly and apparently did not 
even dispose of it during the anthem. 

The thoughtful minister will have a 
word of prayer with the choir immedi- 
ately before the service, and will make 
the choir feel that their part in the 
service is an important part of the 
ministry, as indeed it is. The choir 
should enter as if they were treading 
on holy ground. As much as [ dislike 
too much form and ritual, it is my ob- 
servation that choir robes (if not soiled 
or torn) add to the orderliness and 
dignity of a service. 


The Organist. During the past week 
I attended a service in which the or- 
ganist, too plainly visible, played the 
organ with vim, vigor and gusto, in- 
cluding violent body motions. I thought 
of the cheer-leader at a football game. 
The tempo of the hymns was far too 
fast, and the organ far too loud. The 
organist should remember that he, too, 
is a spiritual leader, and not a per- 
former. 

Printed Program. Experience shows 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
place in the hands of every worshipper 
a printed or mimeographed order of 
service. I prefer printing because the 
quality of church mimeographing is us- 
ually awful. In such printing the an- 
nouncements for the week should be 
included, so that the minister will not 
have to interrupt an otherwise worship- 
ful service by announcing that the next 
hymn will be No. 362 and that “we 
shall omit the fourth verse’”’ or by re- 
questing that the congregation remain 
seated during the singing of this hymn. 


PRAYER 

God be with you through all the devious 
ways 

Of life, my son; be in your heart and 
head; 

Be love to you when angry passions 
blaze; 

Be light to you through darkling paths 
you tread; 

Be shade to you from every hostile 
sky— 

God give you strength to live and grace 
to die. 


HENRY MAHLER. 
Norton, Va. 


All such unnecessary announcements 
spoil the smoothness of a service. 

Reverent Interludes. <A service can 
be so planned as to create an atmos- 
phere of reverence. From this stand- 
point the quality of the opening prayer 
is most important. One hymn should 
be a prayer hymn, to be sung softly 
with its congregation seated. In addi- 
tion there should be at an appropriate 
place a minute or two of complete 
silence except for the soft chimes of 
the organ. One minister begins his 
main prayer with a full minute of 
silent prayer in which the people are 
asked to pray, each offering his own 
petition. Says the minister softly: 
“You or your dear ones may have some 
special need; some may need the lift- 
ing of a burden; some may have a per- 
sonal problem.”’ And so a great wave 
of silent prayer rises until the minister 
begins his own prayer. 


Sermon. On this subject I write 
hesitantly, for I have found nothing 
more difficult than the preparation of a 
sermon. If lawyers must preach ser- 
mons [ think that ministers should be 
required to argue before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

It will suffice to say that the atmos- 
phere of the whole service is profoundly 
affected by the nature and quality of 
the sermon. It should adhere as closely 
as possible to Scripture, it should be 
warm with a love for Christ, and it 
should aim to draw the people lovingly 
toward God. These are the main 
difficulties, and I do not include among 
them the need of proving that the min- 
ister is eloquent or clever. What the 
people want is to be wooed lovingly to 
God and to know more about Jesus 
and his way of revealing God. 

Closing the Service. At the end of 
the ninth inning (or a little before) 
the spectators at a baseball game are 
supposed to get up and rush for the 
exits. I have seen people leave a church 
in much the same way after the bene- 
diction. The careful minister arranges 
for a period of reverence after the 
benediction, preferably with the con- 
gregation seated with heads bowed 
while the choir softly sings the closing 
“Amen.” 

It is the elders who should give a 
closing reverent touch to the service 
by stationing one elder in a planned 
and orderly manner at each exit to 
shake hands (warmly and earnestly, 
please) with each worshipper as he 
leaves. If the elders will do this job 
well your church will not have the 
reputation of being ‘‘a cold church,” 
and the people will go out into the 
highways and byways of life feeling that 
for at least an hour they have really 
been close to God. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Ecumenical Reformation 
Goes On 


In various church groups you some- 
times hear it said that we are today in 
the midst of the “ecumenical reforma- 
tion.”” There are many and increasing 
signs that this is true, but none is more 
significant, we think, than the recent 
actions of several Lutheran bodies, one 
of which is reported on page three in 
this issue. In the two-hour discussion in 
Des Moines, they say, only two voices 
opposing membership in the National 
Council were heard and when the final 
vote was taken less voted 
against the step. 

One of the decisive points in the dis- 
cussion was doubtless the word of Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president of the New 
York Synod, who reminded his brethren 
that one taste of ecumenicity, as repre- 
sented by membership in the World 
Council of Churches, had not weakened 
their faith or diminished their zeal— 
nor, for that matter, had it impaired 
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their relationships with other Lutheran 
bodies, which some feared. 

One of the seven women delegates, 
Mrs. Walter C. Hanning, was thinking 
of the ‘‘ecumenical reformation” as she 
pointed to this new relationship with 
American churches as a ‘‘long-yearned- 
for opportunity to cooperate with other 
evangelical groups, particularly in this 
day, at this hour.”’ 


Johnson and Progress 


It is a good indication when a man 
of the stature and experience of Clarence 
S. Johnson, of St. Louis, can be prevailed 
upon to take up a task like that one 
being surrendered by Roy LeCraw, in 
directing our church’s' Program of 
Progress. 

Mr. Johnson’s interest in this pro- 
gram is no new thing. He has been in 
it up to the hilt all the way. Nobody 
doubts that he has sparked it in Mis- 
souri—and for this reason, among 
others, the Synod of Missouri at its last 
meeting named him its moderator. 

Now that Mr. Johnson is leaving his 
business responsibility in favor of a job 
with the church, we can join the Mis- 
sourians who have been applauding him 
and wish for him the finest sort of sup- 
port as he takes this important post. 


GUEST EDITORS 


It’s a Bad Practice 

Regardless of whoever started it or 
whenever it was started it is a bad prac- 
tice for the elders of the chureh always 
to do the nominating of new elders and 
new deacons. If our church govern- 
ment is to be as democratic and repre- 
sentative, as we say it is, the matter of 
naming new officers should be done by 
the members of the congregation with- 
out those on the existing boards having 
anything to do with the naming of new 
officers except as members of the church. 

Our present practice is that the elders 
name who they want to be elders or dea- 
cons and these nominations are pre- 
sented formally to the congregation at 
which time these are voted on. We go 
through the form stating that other 
nominations can be made from the floor 
but everyone knows that he is not sup- 
posed to nominate anyone else. 





Book of Church Order 


Nowhere in the Book of Church Order 
does it suggest that the session should 
nominate all new elders and deacons; 
why then has it become a common prac- 
tice? Is this not a kind of bureaucratic 
practice—about which we are hearing 
quite a bit? Anyhow the result is that 
the people of the church often feel, and 
rightly so, that actually they do not have 
equal rights in the governing of the 
church. 

To be sure there is risk in following 
the democratic procedure for there is al- 
ways the possibility that the people will 


not act wisely. But in most cases is not 
the judgment of the majority of the peo- 
ple more dependable than that of a small] 
group? 

Ours is a democratic church function- 
ing through the representative system 
and in this system we believe. Why not 
make the church function according to 
its constitution? 

Next time there are new elders or new 
deacons needed in your church, call the 
entire membership together and state 
to them that everyone—every individual 
member—has a right to nominate people 
for the new office—and mean it. Let 
there be a true election in which a num- 
ber of people will be nominated for the 
Places to be filled. And let the majority 
determine the new officers. 

It will be a better practice for the 
functioning of our churches if we will 
elect our new elders and deacons 
through the democratic process.—THE 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. An 
editorial. 





The Reorganization 





61. PERSONNEL 


Here are the individuals who have 
been given their responsibility for the 
administration of our church’s program. 
We do not take the space to list the 
members of the Boards and like bodies 
for these were listed here recently and 
are available in the Assembly’s Minutes. 
But we do want to name again here 
those who are to administer our church’s 
program under the Reorganization. 


General Assembly 


E. C. Scott, stated clerk; P. J. Garri- 
son, Jr., assistant. 


General Council 


J. G. Patton, Jr., executive secretary; 
Bob S. Hodges. Jr., associate secretary; 
Harvey H. Walters, director of public 
relations; Clarence S. Johnson, director 
of the Program of Progress; LeRoy P. 
Burney, co-ordinator; Bruce C. Boney, 
field director. 


Board of Annuities and Relief 

Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary; 
Bernard A. Mellhany, assistant to the 
executive secretary; W. H. 
treasurer; H. Allan Scott, 
Graham White, auditor. 


Hopper, 
actuary; 


Board of Church Extension 

Vernon S. Broyles, executive secre- 
tary; G. B. Strickler, treasurer; Chas. 
H. Gibboney, secretary of promotion 
HOME MISSIONS—Claude H. Pritchard, 
secretary; Jas. M. Carr, secretary, De- 
partment of Town and Country Church 
and Department of Sunday School Ex- 
tension; Hal E. Hyde, secretary, Depart- 
ment of Urban Work. EVANGELISM— 
Howard H. Thompson, secretary; NE- 
GRO WORK — Alex R. Batchelor; 
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Radio—John M. Alexander; CHRIS- 
TIAN RELATIONS—........... 


Board of Education 


Edward D. Grant, executive secre- 
tary; John S. Grant, treasurer; T. 
Grant, treasurer; T. Marshall Gordon, 
assistant treasurer and comptroller. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: John L. 
Fairly, secretary. Children’s Work—- 
Roy A. Hogrefe, director; Elizabeth 
Glasscock, Annie Laurie Newton, Sallie 
Thrower. Youth Work—John S. Mc- 
Mullen, director; Bettie Currie, Gladys 
Jackson, Ruth D. See. Adult Work— 
Ss. J. Patterson, Jr., acting director; 
Cameron D. Deans. Leadership Educa- 
tion — David B. Walthall, director; 
Orene MclIlwain; Floy S. Hyde. Ad- 
ministration—W. Norman Cook, direc- 
tor. Editorial—Holmes Rolston, editor- 
in-chief; Mrs. Robt. A. Stratton, asso- 
ciate editor. MEN’S WORK—S. J. Pat- 


terson, Jr., secretary; Cameron D. 
Deans, associate. HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION—Hunter B. Blakely, secretary; 


David M. Currie, director, Student 
Work; Eleanor W. Foxworth, Associate, 
Student Work; Katherine A. See, As- 


sociate, School and Colleges. PURB- 
LICATION — Clinton Harris, general 
manager; John A. Burnett, Jr., direc- 


tor, Publishing and Sales; O. G. Henry, 
director, Southwestern Branch; Bessie 
C. Lewis, director, Church Relations; 
Dubose McLane, director, Production; 
R. Bruce Touchton, supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Aids. 


Board of Women’s Work 


Janie W. McGaughey, 
retary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, assistant 
secretary; Mary Quidor, treasurer; 
Evelyn Green, secretary of the Program 
Division; Annie Tait Jenkins, director, 
Field Program; Janie McCutchen, direc- 
tor of Christian Growth; Mrs. H. Q. 
Huie, director of Mail Orders; Mrs. Ben 
D. Knox, director publications depart- 
ment, including editorship of Presbyte- 
rian Women. 


executive sec- 


Board of World Missions 


C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary; 
D. J. Cumming, educational secretary; 
Curry B. Hearn, treasurer. Mrs. L. M. 
McCutchen, associate educational secre- 
tary; Claire Randall, associate in mis- 





PROBLEM FROM OUT WEST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Render unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's; and to God the things that 
are God’s.”—Matthew 22:21. 


comments. This time let us ask 
some questions for a change. 
Out in a western State a man is in 
a pickle. He is a member of a Christian 
church, but some time ago he got into 
trouble with the law. The judge under 
whom he was tried placed a heavy fine 
on him, but since the man’s family 
needed his presence and his services, the 
judge ruled that the man could pay off 
his fine at the rate of about $18 a week. 
This worked very well for a while, but 
not long ago the man’s payments on the 
fine stopped. On investigation it was 
found that he was working, but he said 
he could not afford the weekly install- 
ment on the fine, not even a small part 
of it. The judge then ordered detailed 
investigation. It was found that the 
man was paying tithes to his church in 
approximately the same amount that he 
owed weekly to the court. The judge 
ordered him to resume payment on the 
fine, tithe or no tithe. Ministers of the 
church appeared before the court urg- 
ing that obligations to God come first. 
It seems to be agreed on both sides that 
the man can pay either the installments 
cn the fine, or his tithe, but not both. 
At last accounts the man was still claim- 
ing priority for the tithe, while the court 
was threatening to jail him if he did not 
finish paying the fine as directed. 


[* THIS CORNER have been many 
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HAT DO YOU think? Suppose 
you were the judge, what would 
be your attitude and your rul- 


W 


ing? 
Suppose you 
would you do? 


were the man, what 

Suppose you were the man’s pastor, 
would you support him in defying the 
law in order to pay his tithe to the 
church? 

The case presents a real dilemma. It 
should be borne in mind that what the 
man is refusing to pay is not a tax, or 
an ordinary bill; it is a penalty duly im- 
posed upon him by process of law, a 
penalty already relaxed in order to en- 
able him to pay it. He refuses to take 
his punishment, not on the 
rround that the penalty is unjust (which 
has never been alleged), but on the 
ground that duty to God is paramount 
and takes precedence over all other ob- 
ligations. 

If it is the man’s duty to pay the fine, 
and also his duty to pay his tithe, here 


the rest of 


sionary education. 

is a clear conflict between two duties. 
If one is done, the other is undone. 
Postponing either payment does not 
solve the problem, because it only puts 
off the day of reckoning. When two 
duties conflict, by what principle do you 
determine which comes first? Is it pos- 
sible that when two duties conflict, one 
ceases really to be a duty? Or in such 
a case is neglect of duty inevitable? And 
is this sin? Considering that the whole 
situation would not have arisen had the 
man not been fined for having committed 
a wrong-doing in the first place, can we 
say that committing one sin may put the 
perpetrator into such a _ position that 
whatever he does is wrong? 


URTHER QUESTIONS are raised by 

this problem. Is a tithe an abso- 

lute obligation? Is a legally im- 
posed penalty an absolute obligation? 
Are there any absolute obligations, or 
are all of them relative in importance? 
Does the judge have an obligation to 
recognize a religious obligation? If he 
remitted the remainder of the fine, on 
the ground that religious obligations 
come first, would he be opening the door 
for men to use religion as a way to cheat 
the law? If someone owed you money, 
but declined to pay it on the ground that 
he could not pay you and his tithes too, 
what would you say? If the man’s 
penalty had been a jail sentence, and if 
he had refused to serve it on the ground 
that his religious duties made it impos- 
sible for him to spend time in jail, would 
you consider it a parallel case, and 
would you agree with his point of view? 

When there arises a conflict between 
a man’s duty to the State and his duty 
to his God, as he understands it, who 
has the moral right to decide the issue, 
the man’s minister or the judge in the 
case? 

Does Jesus’ about giving 
Caesar and God each his due, cast light 
on this problem? If not, why not? If 
so, what is it? 


counsel 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S FINEST! 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, 


joys the frequent designation of being 

D> “truly outstanding’’ in significant progress 

ee) ; in the intellectual, spiritual and physical 

C; 7 s/ realms of Christian Edueation. Austin Col- 

lege holds highest academic aceredita- 

ollege tion. Co-edueational. Soundly progressive, 
soundly growing. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President, Sherman, Texas. 


in its 101st vear, en- 

















CHURCH NEWS 





Foster Is Moderator 


Synod of Louisiana 


Lousiana News Letter 


W. G. Foster, Jr., Alexandria, La., 
pastor, was named moderator cf the 
Synod of Lousiana at its recent meeting, 
succeeding W. A. Alexander of Shreve- 
port. Dr. Alexander, in his sermon as 
retiring moderator, preached on the 
plan of God. Also heard in the meet- 
ing held in the First church, New Or- 
leans, were: J. Rupert McGregor on 
Montreat, Wade H. Boggs, on annuities 
and relief, and T. Watson Street on 
Austin Seminary. Dr. Street spoke of 
the coming $150,000 campaign for the 
seminary which is to be launched this 





Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men oui” 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Character 


Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 
A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 


Davis and Elkins College | 


fall with rallies in the various presby- 
teries of the four controlling synods: 
Arkansas, Lousiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Money received in the campaign 
is to be used to build apartments for 
married students and to endow a chair. 


Laubachs in New Orleans 
For Series of Meetings 


Frank Laubach and his wife recently 
summoned New Orleans to assist them 
in their effort toward world literacy. 
They spoke in a series of meetings un- 
der the auspices of the city council of 
churches’ Committee on Christian World 
Fellowship. Dr. Laubach asks church 
members to contribute five per cent of 
their income to help provide an army 
of 50,000 specialists. These specialists, 
under his plan, would teach argricul- 
ture, health, hygiene, journalism and 
other subjects in the lands where knowl- 
edge is lacking—where people are in 
danger of turning to Communism as 
a way out of their plight. irst step in 
his basie plan is to teach the masses to 
read and write. Then they would be 
able to learn from the agriculture ex- 
perts, engineers, plumbers, dietitians 
and others. 





Block-by-Block System 
Is Being Organized 


Approximately 4,000 workers, repre- 
senting all the Protestant and evangeli- 
cal churches of New Orleans, are to be 
organized on a block-by-block basis for 
the purpose of making immediate con- 
tact with new families moving into the 
neighborhood. Then they will tell 
them about the churches of the city and 
channel the information gained to the 
denomination which has been indicated. 








AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


The College is one of the best 
equipped institutions in this country 
for undergraduate work. . . .Its 
buildings and grounds are worth $4,- 
000,000, of which $1,500,000 is be- 
ing spent just now. Its endowment 
is nearly $3,000,000. 

Applications should be made early 
in the year. Scholarships, competi- 


tive and otherwise, are available. 


President J. R. McCain 
Decatur, Georgia 
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BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets-— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








New Student Center at LSU 
Dedicated in Recent Ceremony 


The new Presbyterian student center 
at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, was dedicated September 24. A 
representative attendance from all over 
the synod was noted. The building is 
of Colonial design, beautifully furnished, 
with an adequate sanctuary for worship 
and room for student activities. 


Site for Future Church 
Purchased in New Orleans 


A site on Paris Avenue in New Or- 
leans has been purchased for $21,000 
through the presbytery’s strategy com- 
mittee. Members of New Orleans 
churches are being invited to pay $1.50 
each to liquidate the debt in three 
years. It is hoped to begin a Sunday 
school there with a church to be erected 
in time. 


Miscellany 


The new educational building of the 
First church, Shreveport, is nearing 
completion. This building will provide 
facilities for excellent educational, so- 
cial and recreational programs. . . .A 
contract has been let for the erection 
of an educational unit of the Lake- 
view church in New Orleans. ‘ 
George Stoll, Louisville, Ky., business 
man and chairmain of the Department 
of Public Institutions of the Louisville 
Council of Churches, will speak at the 
fall meeting of the New Orleans Coun- 
ceil of Churches Monday, Nov. 1. Mr. 
Stoll is noted for his work with inmates 
of institutions and with their rehabili- 
tation after their release. 


ALBERT B. LINK. 


New Orleans. 


Half of Church Year’s Receipts 


Reported by Assembly Agencies 


Receipts reported by the Assembly’s 
agencies for the six months of the 
church year through September 30 are: 

Education (Richmond), $55,579; in- 
crease over last year, $18,472. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $81,760. 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$78,026; decrease, $21,048. 


World Missions (Nashville), $408,- 
069; increase, $29,660. Program of 
Progress, net, $89,478. 


Church Extension 
647. 


(Atlanta), $206,- 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Nay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ainbama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Rising Costs Seen as Threat to 
Attendance of Worthy Students 

The rising cost of living is threaten- 
ing to deprive worthy students of a 
college education, President Charles W. 
Cole of Amherst College (Mass.) is 
quoted as saying by the New York Times. 
In an address to the student body, Dr. 
Cole asserted that ‘‘while the cost of 
living has risen about 70 per cent since 
1940, the overall basic costs at Amherst 
College have gone up only approxi- 
mately 22 per cent.’’ These figures, he 
said, indicate how the college has at- 
tempted to keep student costs down and 
emphasize the financial plight of the 
independent colleges. If tuition and 
other charges to students are raised too 
high, he said, many worthy, able men 
may be denied the opportunity to at- 
tend college. At the same time, he 
noted, the colleges must find funds 
somewhere to meet their growing ex- 
penses. A $150 increase in tuition at 
Amherst since 1940 brings it this year 
to $550. Room rental is a uniform 
$200, whether the student lives in a 
dormitory or a fraternity. Despite an 
extreme rise in food prices, board at 
the college’s central dining room is 
$340 a year, a $40 increase over pre- 
war prices. These costs, Dr. Cole said, 
actually cover less than half the amount 
spent by the college to educate a stu- 





dent. Endowment income and gifts to 
the institution cover the remaining 
sum. 


Austin College Lets Contract 
For Student Union Building 
Farnsworth and Chambers, Inc., of 
Houston, Texas, has been awarded a 
contract for construction of the $325,- 
000 Student Union Memorial Building 
for Austin College in Sherman, Texas. 
Construction is to begin immediately. 
This building is to be a memorial to 
ex-students of Austin College who gave 
their lives in any of America’s wars. 
Alumni contributed $65,00 last year 
and Sherman business men contributed 
$110,000 at the centennial commence- 
ment last May as the city’s “birthday” 





The Best Service of All 
for BUSY PEOPLE 


A Checking Account at the First and 
Merchants office most convenient for 
you will protect your cash, safeguard 
your credit, and save you endless time 
and effort. Our Special Checking Ac- 
count—with no minimum balance re- 
quirement and no service charge—may 
be just what you want. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








gift to the college. 


Francis P. Miller and Brother 
Make Gift to Mary Baldwin 

Colonel Francis Pickens Miller, well- 
known Presbyterian layman of Char- 
lottesville, Va., and his brother, Wil- 
liam McElwee Miller, a missionary to 
Iran, have made a $10,000 gift to Mary 
Baldwin College in memory of their 
mother, Flora Boyce McElwee Miller, a 
graduate of the class of 1880. This 
gift will be used toward the completion 
of the Student Recreation Building. 


Student Christian Leader from 
Geneva Plans Tour of U. S. 

Marie Jeanne de Haller, Swiss-born 
assistant general secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation, plans an 
extensive tour of the United States. 
Miss de Haller, who attended the Mon- 
treat conference of student workers 
last year, is expected to remain here 
until early January. Her schedule al- 
ready includes engagements in Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
other states. 


Significant Curriculum Changes 
Being Studied at Mary Baldwin 

Mary Baldwin’s faculty is now study- 
ing significant changes in the curricu- 





WHEN OPPORTUNITY 

KNOCKS 

—wWill you be ready with the 
necessary cash? 

You may need only $50, or $500, 
to take advantage of some big op- 
portunity. Be prepared! 

Small amounts set aside regularly 
have started many a business success, 
educated thousands of children, and 
purchased everything you can think 
of from new shoes to homes. 


Open a Savings Account with 


Virginia Trust Company 


821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Member F. D. I. C. 











monthly meeting. 


copies all around. 


cess; 


fied persons’’; 


tian vocation. 


supply soon. 


It is l-i-v-e material. 
Important for all Sessions and 


Boards of Deacons. 


Now, during the fall and winter, Elders and Deacons want and need 
interesting material as a basis for brief studies and discussions in the 


OR, concentrate on this for one of the MEN’S CLUB programs, with 


Few things could be better than to supply all officers and other leading 
men of the congregation with individual copies of 
THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
By D. Maurice Allan 


Dr. Allan, himself an elder, pleads: 


(1) for a greater practice of democracy in the teaching-learning pro- 


(2) for more vital teaching in the church; 


(3) for a greater lay participation (he shows that laymen compose 
99% of the church membership and less than 33 1/3% of the membership 
on the various boards and committees) ; 


(4) for better teachers, instead of ‘intellectually and spiritually ossi- 


(5) for use of laymen in line with their daily experience and training; 


(6) for a true understanding and teaching of the doctrine of Chris- 


Sessions and Diaconates can do nothing better this fall than to start 
on the vital study which Dr. Allan’s discussion would stimulate. 


Price: 1-9 copies, 5c each; 10-49 copies, 4c each; 50 or more, 3c each. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS * 1 North 6th St. * Richmond 19, Va. 


Order a 
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FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE ~ 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 


Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 

















By Lamp Light 
or Daylight... 


Bank by mail and have more time 
for business and pleasure. 

Enjoy 
nience. 


twenty-four hour conve- 


It’s easy, it’s quick. 
late . . . bank by mail 
by cheek. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Early or 
pay bills 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


6 Convenient offices in Richmond and 


Hopewell, Va. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation. 





lum, with a decision to be made in No- 
vember. The proposed changes include: 
Degree requirement of six hours in the 
arts: a reading, rather than a course, 
requirement in a foreign language for 
graduation: the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination required for all seniors, de- 
signed to measure achievement in the 
major field of study, at or near gradu- 
ation, to be checked with the national 
norm; establishment of inter-depart- 
mental majors in Economics and Soci- 
ology, Science, and American Studies. 
A system of ‘independent majors’’ is 
also being considered whereby ‘‘students 
of demonstrated ability may be allowed 
to choose an independent major which 
does not follow the usual routine.” 

This year’s enrollment at M-B is 280. 


“Dispensational”’ School Reports 
Enrollment of Nearly 225 Students 

Dallas Theological Seminary in Texas, 
an institution stressing ‘‘Dispensa- 
tional’ theology, reports an enrollment 
this year of almost 225, with an enter- 
ing class of 75. Largest representa- 
tions come, officials say, from these col- 
leges: Bob Jones, Bryan, Houghton, 
Wheaton and Westmont. The president 
of the school, L. S. Chafer, is a Pres- 
byterian, US, minister, a member of 
Dallas Presbytery. 


Appalachia Students Elect Montreat 
College Girl as New President 

Agnes Godert, Montreat College stu- 
dent, is the new president of the West- 
minster Fellowship of the Synod of 
Appalachia. <A reorganization meeting 
of the Fellowship was held recently at 
Montreat. Betty Ruth Carroll, Mary- 
ville College, is secretary, and Bob 
Hewett, University of Chattanooga, is 
treasurer. Next meeting of the Fellow- 
ship is planned for April 6-8 at Mon- 
treat. 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon request 
Get your ccpy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS PRESS 


Loutaville 12, Ky. 








Kagawa Itinerary 


Toyohiko Kagawa, noted Japanese 
Christian now making an extensive tour 
of this country, will follow this itinerary 
during the remainder of his stay—to 
mid-December: 


October 
19—Charlotte, N. C 
20—Mt. Gilead, N. C. 
21—Rest. 
22 Greensboro, N. C 
23—Chapel Hill, N. C. 
24—Washington, D. C. 
25—Baltimore, Md. 
26—Greenwich, Conn. 
27—New Haven, Conn. 
28—-Rest. 
29—New York City. 
30—Brooklyn. 
31—Bronx. 


November 


1—Staten Island, N, Y. 

2—Queens. 

3—Manhattan. 

4—Rest. 

5—Spokane, Wash. 

6—Washington State Ministerial Conf. 
7-8—Seattle, Wash. 

9-10—Oregon. 

11 test. 

12-13—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14—-Huntinegton, W. Va., Lexington, Ky. 
15—Akron, Ohio. 

16—Dayton. 








18—Rest. 
19-20—Indianapolis. 
21—Baker Univ., Kan. 
22—-Topeka, Kan. 
23—York, Neb. 
24—Nebraska. 
25—Rest. 

26-27—Des Moines, Iowa. 
28—St. Louis. 
29—Missouri State. 
30-31—Cleveland, Ohio. 


December 


~Toledo, Ohio. 


Madison, Wis. 
41—Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
5—Jamestown, N. D. 
6—Montana. 
7—Colorado. 
8—Taio, N. M. 
9—Nest. 

19—San Antonio, Texas. 

{1—University of Texas. 

12—Tuscon, Ariz. 

13—4Berkeley, Calif. 

14-20—Calif. 

21—Leave for Hawaii, thence to Japan. 
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GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 2-6546 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Overcoming Temptation 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 5, 1950 


Matthew 4:8-11; John 6:13; Romans 13:12-14; I Corinthians 10:12-13 


Temptation is common to man. No 
one is immune, whether he be young or 
old, saint or sinner, wise or otherwise. 
Even Jesus had to face the Tempter. | 


I. The Experience of Jesus 


In the Gospel of Matthew (4:1-11) 
we read that “Then (immediately af- 
ter God had called him to take up his 
Messianic career) Jesus was led up by 
the Spirit (impelled by a sense of spirit- 
ual need, we might say) into the wild- 
erness to be tempted by the devil.”’ In 
accordance with Hebrew idiom the re- 
sult is stated as a purpose. Jesus re- 
tired into the wilderness not to be 
tempted of the devil, but to think 
through the nature and the obligations 
of his Messianic call. 

Did Satan come to Jesus in a form 
that he could easily recognize, dressed 
in red, for example, with hoofs and 
horns and forked tail? I am inclined 
to agree with David Smith: “It would 
be an abuse of Scriptural language to 
find here a personal and visible appari- 
tion of the Evil One. An open solicita- 
tion of the Enemy of our souls would 
be no temptation.’”’ Almost certainly 
the Devil came to Jesus as he comes 
to us, unseen by the physical eye, con- 
cealing his presence behind suggestiors 
so artful, so plausible that we take them 
to be the voice of reason or of common- 
sense. As Conrad Noel says, ‘‘People 
are often tempted through their good 
instincts as well as through their bad, 
so that it is difficult to see whether it 
be God or Devil tempting. Here the 
Devil appears as God’s angel, using the 
very words of Scripture to support his 
suggestions. No small part of the strug- 
gle was in deciding whether they wers 
of God or Satan. There is, we should 
note, no appeal to the lower nature, 
or to the grosser forms of evil. They 
are temptations that could come only 
to one conscious of a great mission 
and of special powers, facing questions 
that naturally arise and weighing al- 
ternative courses of action. The temp- 
tations that come to good men are rot 
always temptations to evil, but often 
temptations to a lesser good.’’ 


The First Temptation 


The first temptation—‘‘Command that 
these stones become bread’’—is tipped 
with the poisoned arrow of doubt. Some 
think this is the main point of the 
temptation, to doubt the reality of the 
divine Sonship, and to put it to the 
proof by using the powers which the 
Messiah must certainly possess for the 
supply of his physical need. 
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Most scholars think the temptation 
was not primarily this, but rather to 
use the supernatural powers with which 
he was endowed as the Son of God to 
satisfy his natural hunger as a man. 
if Jesus had yielded to this temptation 
it would have meant a decision to use 
his Messianic power to preserve him- 
self from the normal experiences of 
man, the setting aside of nature’s law 
for his own personal advantage. If he 
had yielded to this temptation there 
would have been for him no hunger, 
pain, sorrow, or cross. This temptation 
was presented again at Caesarea-Philippi 
(Mt. 16:23) and still again at Geth- 
semane. 

Jesus’ reply does not indicate that 
food is unimportant. ‘‘Man does not 
live by bread alone, but on every word 
that isSues from the mouth of God.” 
The physical life is important, but the 
spiritual is more important, and man 
must obey God’s word, even if it means 
going hungry, even if it means the 
cross. As far as physical needs are 
concerned, Jesus accepts the conditions 
and limitations of ordinary humanity 
and claims nothing but what is com- 
mon to man. (Do we have the right 
to expect a security that is denied to 
others in our present world?) 

Many think this temptation had a 
still wider reference, that it concerned 
the major purpose of his Messianic mis- 
sion. He was tempted not merely to 
employ his supernatural power to 
satisfy his own hunger, but the hunger 
of the nation as well. That was a course 
that might well appeal to Jesus’ broad 
human sympathies. He rejected it be- 
cause man does not live by bread alone 
but by every word that proceeds from 
the mouth of God. It was not his mis- 
sion to solve the economic problem of 
the nation, but to do a work far more 
fundamental, to speak that word of 
God which, if it were accepted, would 
solve all of men’s problems. This is a 
truth full of meaning for our present 
times. Our political problems, our eco- 
nomic problems, must be solved, but 
none of these problems will be finally 
solved until men accept God’s word as 
spoken by Jesus Christ. 


The Second Temptation 


The first test was a temptation to 
insufficient trust. Since God had not 
provided food, Satan suggests that Jesus 
provide it in an unauthorized way. 
Now he goes to the opposite extreme 
and tempts Jesus to overconfidence in 
God’s goodness, trust carried to such 
extremes that he will be putting God 


to the test, requiring God to measure 
up to his standard. In imagination, 
probably, Satan carries Jesus to the 
temple and suggests that he throw him- 
self down relying on the angels to bear 
him up according to the promise in 
God’s Word. 

Most think the temptation here was 
to win recognition of his Messiahship 
by a miracle that none could doubt, to 
compel assent by a marvelous display 
of the supernatural that all must ac- 
cept. It was a temptation often re- 
peated. Jesus rejected the suggestion 
as Satanic, because God wants a faith 
that is freely given, not one that is 
compelled. He will not put God to any 
spurious test. He will rely upon the 
spiritual appeal alone. 

The temptation also involves the idea 
that God would preserve him from 
harm, would turn aside the laws of 
nature for his benefit, a temptation all 
the more subtle because it seems to 
have the support of Scripture. Jesus 
realized that to yield to this suggestion 
would imply not faith but presumption. 
Man has no right to expect God to in- 
tervene in some miraculous way, to 
suspend the ordinary processes of na- 
ture in his behalf; certainly he cannot 
expect to force God’s hand. “God will 
not, nay cannot, without being false 
to himself, intervene to save anyone (in- 
dividual or nation) who has deliber- 
ately challenged and disregarded the 
methods he himself employs in the 
management of the universe.”’ 

“Are we tempted to win man’s ap- 
plause in unworthy ways? Do we doubt 
God if his angels seem to fail us? Do 
we presume upon his providence? Do 
we expect him to intervene to save us, 
our loved ones, or our nation, from in- 
discretion and folly? 


The Third Temptation 


“Again the devil took him to a very 
high mountain and showed him all the 
kingdoms of che world and the glory of 
them.” No doubt this trip also was 
taken in imagination only, for all the 
kingdoms of the world were not visible 
from any one mountain, least of ail 
in a moment of time. The temptation 
was to win men’s allegiance by some 
temporary compromise with evil, a mo- 
ment on his knees before Satan, in the 
symbolism of the parable. If he would 
only make some concessions to men’s 
weakness, how much quicker might he 
bring in the Kingdom on which his 
heart was set. 

Says T. H. Robinson: 


“It has frequently happened in his- 
tory that men of the highest ideals have 
been led into compromise of.this kind and 
have felt that a single act of evil might 
secure them the highest good; and it 
has been the invariable experience of 
men that the nobler the ideal the more 
terrible has been the resultant disaster. 
From this moment two courses were 
set clearly before Jesus. He might 
adopt the views current among his 
contemporaries and the methods of 
force accepted by others of his people 
who aimed as they believed at the reign 
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of God. . .On the other hand he 
might follow the path trodden by the 
ideal servant of God depicted in Isa. 
53, a path which led through suffering, 
misunderstanding and rejection to con- 
demnation and death. The one was the 
short and easy road and with the mi- 
raculous powers which Jesus believed 
himself to possess would have succeeded 
—in outward appearances. The other 
was the slow and difficult course, bring- 
ing on himself untold agony and prom- 
ising for the future only a very small 
measure of success.” 


Yet this was the way that Jesus chose 
here and later when his disciples sought 
to force upon him a crown (Jn. 6:13) 
and finally in Gethsemane; a way that 
led finally to the cross. 

The experience of Jesus brings very 
definitely before us the fact that temp- 
tation is not, as commonly supposed or 
inferred, an experience of the gross 
sinner. Temptations come to the noblest 
and best of men, as well as the most 
depraved. None is exempt. They come 
to us regarding work that is legitimate 
and interests that are noble. The most 
severe temptations sometimes follow 
close on the heels of the most trans- 
forming experience. 

What are the great temptations cf 
our life and how can they be met* Do 
the specific temptations that come to 
Jesus come in any form to us? Are we 
tempted to swerve aside from our God- 
given task for personal gratification, to 
misuse our powers by playing for popu- 
larity, to win leadership in the world 
by methods that mortgage us to the 
prince of the world? Which 1s the 
hardest temptation to resist—the temp- 
tation to do less than our best, to 
choose between good and evil, or to 
choose between a greater and a lesser 
good? 

Both Matthew and Mark inform us 
that when the temptations were com- 
pleted angels came and ministered unto 
Jesus. The word ‘angel’? means mes- 
senger and is used in the Bible some- 
times for the human agent who carries 
out God’s will, sometimes for natural 
forces which God employs in his provi- 
dential government of the universe and 
sometimes for supernatural visitants. 
Who the angels were in this ease is 
not certain. All we can know is that 
when the temptations were completed 
Jesus was spiritually sustained and re- 
freshed and that under similar circum- 
stances, in some such way, God's angels 
will minister unto us. 


Il. The Advice of Paul 


1. To those confident of their strength. 
In I Corinthians 10, Paul is writing to 
Christians who regard themselves as 
“strong” and are somewhat contemptu- 
ous of those whom they consider to be 
weak. Paul first exhorts these ‘“‘strong”’ 
Christians to take their weaker breth- 
ren into consideration and to refrain 
from using their Christian liberty in a 
way that will endanger the faith or 
practice of the latter. Then he pro- 
ceeds to warn the former-—‘‘let anyone 
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who thinks that he stands take heed 
lest he fall.” For one thing, he is 
probably not as strong as he thinks. 
Then again his very sense of security 
is apt to make him careless, and some 
day he is apt to be caught with his 
guard down. All of us have seen this 
truth illustrated many times. Men who 
start to drink, to gamble, to engage in 
a harmless sort of flirtation, only to 
find that suddenly they have gone in 
over their heads. Men of character, of 
unblemished reputation, who shock the 
community by their sudden dereliction. 
No man can ever feel that he is secure. 
All of us need to take heed lest we 
expose ourselves needlessly to danger 
lest we neglect the spiritual exercises 
which alone can keep us safe, lest we 
take that first step on the wrong path 
from which so often there is no turn- 
ing back, lest we are lulled by a false 
sense of security into a carelessness 
which will ultimately betray us. 

2. To those conscious of their need. 
In I Cor. 10:13 Paul seems to be writ- 
ing to Christians who have become 
conscious of their weakness. It may be 
that they feel that they cannot endure 
the burden which life has thrust upon 
them (The Greek word translated 
“temptation” also includes the trials of 
life, the temptations to fear, despair 
and discouragement, as well as the 
temptation to evil), or that they can- 
not escape from the net in which habit 
or repeated failure has entangled them. 
Them have lost their temper so often 
that they do not think they shall ever 
be able to control it. Alcoholism has 
mastered them so frequently that they 
have almost ceased to struggle. Paul 
reminds all such that ‘tno temptation 
has overtaken you that is not common 
to man.” Whatever our temptation 
may be, other men have faced it, and 
overcome it; they are facing it and 
have not yet given way. God is faith- 
ful and will not let any one of us face 
an impossible strain; or as the Revisea 
Standard Version puts it, ‘‘He will not 
let you be tempted beyond = your 
strength, but with the temptation will 
also provide the way of escape.’’ In 
the Greek it is ‘‘the way of escape’’; 
‘‘a way of escape,” as the King 
James version translates it. He is re- 
ferring to the suitable way of escape, 
That may 
We have not been 


not 


the necessary way of escape. 
be our difficulty. 
able to escape from the habit, or weak- 
ness, or sin which has ensnared us be- 
cause we are not willing to take the 
way of escape God has provided. There 
is a way of escape, and no doubt we 
know it, but it is too unpleasant, too 
costly. too unpleasant for us to take. 
God offers us strength to endure the 
trials of life, strength to overcome the 
temptations of life, but we must be 
willing to follow the way of escape 
which he has provided. 

3. To those who have grown careless. 
“It is time for you to awaken out of 
sleep,” says Paul, meaning that sleep 
of worldly carelessness and indifference 


to sin into which even the Christian falls 
at times, ‘‘for now is salvation nearer to 
us than when we first believed’ (Ro- 
mans 13:11). Paul is speaking of that 
final and complete deliverance from sin 
and death and the reception into the 
heavenly kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

As Sandy remarks: “The language 
is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost imme- 
diately, but it will fit the circumstances 
of any Christian for whom death brings 
the day.’”” We may not live, probably 
will not live, so see Jesus come in the 
glory of the angels, but each day brings 
us nearer to the end of our earthly life. 

“The night is far gone, the day is 
at hand,’ Paul continues. ‘Let us then 
cast off the works of darkness and put 
on the armor of light.” The idea is 
that the Christian life is not a sleep 
but a fight. The follower of Christ 
ought, therefore, to cast off the works 
of darkness, that is, works, which be- 
fit the kingdom of darkness, just as a 
soldier would put off the inappropriate 
garments of the night and put on, in- 
stead, the bright armor which befits 
the soldier as a member of the kingdom 
of light. 

In the next verse Paul drops the 
figure and speaks more plainly. ‘Let 
us conduct ourselves becomingly as in 
the day, not in reveling and drunken- 
ness’? — here was the liquor problem 
two thousand years ago—‘‘not in de- 
bauchery and_ licentiousness,’’ — here 
was the sex problem, which must be 
confrented in every age—‘‘not in quar- 
reling and jealousy’? — here was the 
perpetual problem of human relations, 
which is found in every home, in every 
office, and in every community. 

Paul had a remedy for them all. ‘‘Put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ In other 
words let Christ take possession of you 
wholly in thought, word and deed, 
clothing your soul in his own moral 
disposition and habits. ‘And make no 
provision for the flesh, to gratify its 
This is the opposite or re- 
As Amos R. Wells 


desires.”’ 
verse of the above. 
has said, 


“Much of the worldly man’s time and 
strength is taken up with forethought 
for his sense nature, his lower life, his 
temporal desires and passions. We are 
not forbidden to provide for the necessi- 
ties of life, and for a reasonable amount 
of pleasure, but we are definitely for- 
hidden to provide for lusts (as the King 
James version has it); and lusts are 
all appetites and desires and passions 
which pass beyond the Christian rule 
of wise temperance, for beauty and 
pleasure or for money and power.” 


‘Put on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ If 
we follow this injunction we shall find 
that the Master who overcame the 
Tempter in his own life will destroy his 
power in our own. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Scripture quotations 
are from the Revised Standard Version. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 





Poems in Wartime 


IN THAT DAY. By Natalie Blanton. 
Privately printed. 72 pp., $2. 

A small book of verse, written as 
“poems of the Second World War,” will 
be welcomed by many people who have 
known the return of war-time anxieties 
in recent months. 

Natalie Blanton is widely known in 
Presbyterian circles either in her own 
name or as the former Natalie McFaden 
(daughter of Dr. Frank T. McFaden, 
well-known minister), or as the wife of 
Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, physician and 
Presbyterian elder. She is also well 
known as a poet, writer and civic leader. 
Poetry and general articles carried in 
these columns have made many addi- 
tional friends for her throughout our 
constituency who will be pleased to know 
of her new book—In That Day. 

Though her title is taken from Isaiah 
5:30, Mrs. Blanton appears to offer a 
slight apology for writers of poetry on 
her first page, ‘“‘It Is a Hellish Broth’’: 


It is a hellish broth—the poet’s writing; 

brewed, I think, by the daft. Filled with 
little, 

nameless bits of hopes and fears that have 
been 

hid in memory’s bulging bin till needed; 

boiled in oil of hates and fine frustrations; 

simmered over persecuting doubts and 

loves that have been burnt to ash or 
clinkers; 

salted with tears; stirred by old pain and 
weariness; 

ladled out with pathetic gratitude, for 

pay or praise, to any taker—that it is 

often spurned, should cause, I think, no 
wonder: 

it is a hellish broth that’s brewed by the 
daft. 


She covers much of the war-time ac- 
tivity and experience—the Red Cross 
blood donor room, an air raid filter cen- 
ter, a memorial service, and others indi- 
eated by their titles: “Outgoing Con- 
voy”; ‘‘Torpedo Bomber Crew’”’; ‘‘Prayer 
for a Pilot,” etc. 

With three sons and a son-in-law in 
the conflict, and her husband having 
served in World War I, she writes in no 
detached manner, as in that ‘‘Prayer for 
a Pilot’”— 


If mercy’s stored in heaven, 
I pray the prayers I’ve said 
For pilots overhead 

May keep him safe 





the one I love. 


That he may come to me, 

When his work is done, with no trace 

In his youthful spirit or face 

Of the justice he’s dealt to merciless men— 


The evil things of power 

Swept from his mind and heart 

By the wind—the hurtful part 

Of pain gone when he’s home again. 


Her ‘‘Ava Maria’ would seem strange 
from a Presbyterian pen unless you re- 
mind yourself that she is voicing the 
anguish of heart of a Roman Catholic 
mother. 

All hearts will join in her “Pledge in 
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Dust,” whose closing lines say: 


. while bugles blow softly 

Into the setting sun the fading sound 

Of a soldier’s requiem, bowed to the 
ground, I’ll pledge 

Whatever lonely woman bore him he 

Shall sleep his deep sleep in my care, while 
we 

Our hearts unshed, work on as mothers 
should 

With hearts that bless and hands that 
serve the world, 

Till from such peaceful dust there grows 
a tree 

Of peace, a deeply rooted, widely spreading 
tree. 


The poem which closes the attractive 
and beautifully written book, “A Song 
in the Night,”’ appeared in these columns 
some time ago. 


HERE I STAND: A LIFE OF MAR- 
TIN LUTHER. By Roland H. Bainton. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville. 422 pp., $4.75. 

This is the one indispensable life of 
Luther, which should be found in every 
church library and be read widely by 
both pastors and people. Written in 
Dr. Bainton’s own delightful style, 
lightened by countless human touches, 
illustrated by contemporary woodcuts, 
the collection of which has been one of 
the author’s intellectual hobbies, it 
offers downright enjoyable reading. 
At the same time it is a truly scholarly 
work, based on long and careful re- 
search, drawing from the _ extensive 
studies now available to students of 
Luther, particularly in German. Then 
again the story of the Reformation is 
one which all Protestants need to know 
in this day of resurgent Roman Catho- 
licism, and the truth of the Reforma- 
tion cannot be understood apart from 
the stormy and eventful life of this ex- 
Augustinian monk. 

Dr. Bainton deals sympathetically. 
yet realistically, with Luther, recogniz- 
ing the strength, the versatility, the 
vitality of this amazing man, who was 
not only the hero of the Reformation, 
but who also stands out as one of the 
towering figures of modern history, and 
at the same time not covering his weak- 
ness. This is the type of biography that 
serves us best. The real Luther is set 
before us, and, though there are some 
things we would prefer otherwise, it 
is a Luther whom all of us should know. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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ROOKS 





NEW CATALOG of used religious books— 
Free! Baker Book House, Dept. PO, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 





FOR SALE 





GAMES — ENTERTAINING THRILLING 
FOR ALL AGE-GROUPS. No dull mo- 

ments. Rainshine Dart Baseball, Ringshu, 

Postgolf, Tetherball, Box hockey. Write 

today. Postal brings description. Mention 

Presbyterian Outlook. Rainshine Game Co. 
Box 223, Joplin, Mo. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Prophet Micah. Copass and Carl- 
son. Baker Book House. $2.00. 

Create Your Own Tomorrow. Margaret 
Glair Johnstone. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Christianity of Main Street. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Miracle of Growth. University of 
Illinois Press. $2.00 cloth, $1.25 paper. 

Bible Lessons for Juniors, Book 1. An- 
drew Vander Veer. Baker Book House. 
75 cents. 

Positive Protestantism. Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Jr. Westminster. $2.50. 

The Church and Healing. Carl J. Scher- 
zer. Westminster. $4.00. 

Charles Freer Andrews, 2 Biography. 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes. 
Harper. $3.75. 

Russian Nonconformity, 
koff. Westminster. $3.00. 

From This Day Forward. Thoughts 
About a Christian Marriage. K. J. Fore- 
man. Outlook Publishers. $1.25. 

Living the Creed. Carroll E. Simcos. 
Morehouse-Gorham. $2.75. 

Watchers of the Springs. A collection of 
rural life sermons and addresses. Va. 
Council of Churches. 65 cents, paper. 

The Family Book of Favorite Hymns. 
Arthur Austin. Funk & Wagnalls. $4.95. 


Serge Bolsha- 


PAMPHLETS 


A Program of Leader Development. 
Floy S. Hyde. Presbyterian, US, Board of 
Education. 50 cents. 

Germany: Promise and Perils. Sigmund 
Neumann, Headline Series, Foreign Policy 
Assn. 35 cents. 

How Can a Better Understanding of Our 
Economie System Be Fostered? Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 444 Madi- 
son Ave., NY 22. Single copies free; others, 
10 cents. 

Strengthening the Forces of Freedom, 
supplement. Addresses of the Secretary of 
State. U.S. Govt. Printing Office. 

The Practice of the Presence. Brother 
Lawrence, Edited by Douglas V. Steere. 
Upper Room. 10 cents. 

Table Talk. Martin Luther. Edited by 
Wm. R. Cannon. Upper Room. 10 cents. 

Selections from Augustine. Edited by 
W. R. Cannon. Upper Room, 10 cents. 

The Imitation of Christ. Edited by 
Douglas V. Steere. Upper Room. 10 cents. 





...a book of 
lasting value 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Emmett B. McGukin, First church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted a call to 
the First church ,Lynchburg, Va., effec- 
tive in November. 

J. W. Foster, formerly of Whitsett, 
N. C., is now pastor of the Calvary 
church, Box 897, Davidson, N. C. 

Tilden Scherer, Clover, S. C., is now 
stated supply of the Bullock Creek and 
Salem churches, Route 1, Sharon, S. C. 

Robert G. Hall, formerly post chap- 
lain at Ft. Dix, N. J., is now at 7969 
Depot Det., Rhine General Depot, APO 
403, c/oPM, New York. 

Wallace A. Rogers, graduate student 
at Union Seminary, has accepted a call 
to become the first pastor of the newly- 
organized East Laburnum church, Rich- 
mond, Va., effective Nov. 1. 

Henry E. Pressly, who recently spent 
two years at Edinburgh University, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
East Avenue Tabernacle A. R. P. 
church, Charlotte, N. C. 

S. A. 
Grove, S. C., has become pastor of the 
Back Creek A. R. P. church near States- 
ville, N. C. 

C. T. Barton, formerly of Georgetown, 
Ky., is now pastor of the Helvetia, W. 
Va., group of churches 

Michael R. Costanzo, a Presbyterian, 
USA, minister of Morganfield, Ky., has 
become pastor of the 
church. 

Leonard O. 








Boyce, formerly of Hickory 


Morganfield 


Elmore listed 
the Second church 
Baton Rouge, La., is pastor of the Flor- 
ida Street church there. 

Howard B. Foran, 
now pastor of the 
church. 

W. L. Huntsman, minis- 
ter in the Reformed Church in America, 
has become pastor of the First church, 
Glasgow, Ky. 

W. Ben Lane, who has been on the 
faculty of Centre College and a minis- 
ter of the USA, church, 
the Director of Religious 
eation in the First 


recently 


here as pastor of 


Ferriday, La., is 
Banner Elk, N. C., 


who was a 


Presbyterian, 
is now Edu- 
church, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Robert S. Morrison from Climax, Ga. 
to Lynnhaven, Va. 

C. A. Nash, a professor in the 
Evangelical Theological 


Dalias 
has 
been dismissed by Paris Presbytery to 
the Fellowship of Independent Evangel- 
istical Churches. 

Wm. H. Walker, a member of Paris 
Presbytery, has been 


Seminary, 


dismissed to the 
Fellowship of Independent Evangelisti- 
eal Churches. 

James Clyde Plexico, Sr., from Dallas, 
N. C., to Fairmont, N. C 

J.J. Rice from Danville, Ky., to Flint, 
Michigan. 

R. McFerran Crowe, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been called to the North Ave- 
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nue church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lyle M. Moffett from 
Va., to Churchville, Va. 
Bartley R. Schwegler, Sikeston, Mo., 
is now pastor of the Ironton, Mo. (USA) 
church, 


Fishersville, 


W. E. Snipes from Anderson, S. C., to 
New Zion, S. C., where he is pastor of 
the Midway, Mouzon and Bethel 
churches. 

Cc. M. Voyles, formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., is pastor of the West Jefferson, 
N. C., church. 

J. Walton Stewart, Jr., of the Plaza 
church, Charlotte, N. C., has accepted 
a call to the Natchez, Miss., church and 
expected to go to his new work soon. 

H. Grady James, Wewoka, Okla., has 
accepted a call to the Cisco, 
church, where his address 
W. Fourth Street. 

G. M. Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., has become pastor of the Lansing, 
N. C., group of churches, including Gil- 
lespie and Foster Memorial. 

J. Gordon Riggan, who has been mis- 
sionary pastor of the First church, 
Huntington, W. Va., has become pastor 
of the Enslow Park church in Hunt- 
ington, which, under his leadership, has 
become a self-supporting church. His 
address is 1120 Sixth Avenue. 

Kdward H. Grove City, Pa., 
who will become pastor of the First 
Norfolk, Va., will have at his 
1401 Hampton Blvd. 

Kdwin E. Hancock, who has been 
superintendent of the Vera Lloyd Home, 
Monticello, Ark., has become pastor of 
the Gainesville, (USA) church. 

Albert P. Houston, Texas, 
Methodist graduate of Union 
Virginia, has been named 
pastor of the Mt. Vernon Place Metho- 
dist Church, Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding John W. Rustin, now in Nash- 
ville. 


Texas, 


will be 308 


Hollenhead, 


Jones, 


church, 


address: 


Texas 
Shirkey, 
pastor, 
Seminary in 


NATIONAL COUNCIL POST 

J. Quinter Miller, an associate gen- 
eral the Federal Council 
of Churches, has been appointed an ad- 


secretary of 


ministrative secretary of the planning 


committee of the National Council of 
Churches. He will be in charge of ar- 
rangements for the constituting conven- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 


SUNDAY EVENING CLUB 

Alton M. Motter, executive secretary 
of the St. Paul, Minn., Council of 
Churches, is the new executive director 
of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, 
succeeding Albert J. McCartney, retired. 


PASTORAL SERVICES 

Otis R. Rice, director of religious 
work at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
has been named executive secretary of 
the Department of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of Churches, suc- 
ceeding Seward Hiltner who has joined 
the theological faculty of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago. 


WOOD TO RETIRE 

Leland Foster Wood, secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home for 18 years, will 
retire at the end of 1950. With the 
formation of the new National Council 
the FC commission will become a part 
of the Joint Department of Christian 
Family Life. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Philip C. Landers, Chicago, who has 
been associate general secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, has been appointed budget direc- 
tor for the planning committee of the 
National Council of Churches. He will 
continue in his present work too. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer Scuoo:. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











Southwestern at Memphis | 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
genuine and excellent education in the 
finest Christian tradition. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 
John R. Cunningham, President 
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